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NOTES 

1 Technically,  therefore,  the  expression 
“volunteer  militia,”  describing  the  units  figuring 
so  prominently  in  American  military  history 
between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War,  is 
something  of  a contradiction  in  terms.  What  was 
voluntary  was  not  membership  in  the  militia. 
but  membership  in  a particular  militia  unit. 


IN  ITS  COMMONLY  USED  BUT  LOOSE  SENSE,  THE  TERM 
“militia”  refers  to  military  bodies  made  up  of  civilians  rather  than 
professional  soldiers,  perhaps  assembled  periodically  for  training  but  called 
into  active  service  only  in  time  of  emergency  and,  even  then,  only  for  brief 
tours  of  duty.  Properly  speaking,  however,  militia  has  two  other  important 
characteristics:  one  is  that  enrollment  is  mandatory  for  all  specified  categories 
of  the  population;  the  other  is  that,  on  a selective  basis,  at  least,  militiamen 
can  be  compelled  to  perform  the  customary  active  service.  1 n essence,  a militia 
system  is  a form  of  conscription.1  A final  characteristic  peculiar  chiefly  to 
America  is  that  militia  existed  as  an  agency  not  of  a national  but  of  a local 
authority  (that  is,  colony  or,  later,  state);  legally,  therefore,  it  could  not 
normally  be  employed  outside  the  geographical  jurisdiction  of  that  authority. 

As  British  America  was  settled,  militia  systems  varying  only  in  detail  were 
established  in  every  colony  except  Pennsylvania.  The  experience  of  that 
colony  was  unique  in  that  for  decades  after  it  came  into  being  it  faced  no 
compelling  requirement  to  provide  defenses  against  either  Indians  or 
European  colonial  nations.  When  occasional  crises  did  develop,  the  strength 
of  the  Quaker  influence  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  blocked  the  creation  of 
such  military  organizations  as  were  proposed. 

In  1747,  however,  the  course  of  “King  George’s  War”  (the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession)  brought  an  apparent  threat  of  French  attack  on 
Pennsylvania  territory.  Recognizing  that  the  Assembly  would  not  act  to 
organize  a military  force,  Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  proposing  that  the  citizens  take  the  initiative  to  form  voluntary 
“military  associations.”  The  idea  drew  immediate  response,  and  on 
November  21,  at  a public  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  a detailed  plan  was  agreed 
to.  It  proposed  that  groups  of  fifty  to  a hundred  men  form  themselves  into 
companies;  the  companies  of  each  county  would  be  grouped  into  one  or  more 
regiments.  Arms  and  equipment  were  to  be  provided  by  the  members  of  these 
units  (“Associators”)  at  their  own  expense.  Officers  would  be  elected  by  the 
men  but  commissioned  by  the  Governor. 
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As  early  as  December  7 some  six  hundred  Associators,  under  arms, 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  and  were  informed  officially  that  their  action  was 
"not  disapproved."-'  During  1 748,  Associator  strength  grew  to  a hundred 
companies  grouped  into  eight  regiments.1  In  addition,  an  artillery  company 
manned  a battery  below  Philadelphia.4  Membership  in  the  Association  units 
ot  1748  has  been  estimated  as  being  10,000  to  12,000  men.5 

King  George’s  War  ended  in  1748,  removing  the  threat  to  Pennsylvania’s 
security  and  the  justification  for  a military  organization,  so  the  Association 
system  was  allowed  to  dissolve.  Nevertheless,  an  important  precedent  for  a 
military  structure  tolerable  in  a colony  committed  officially  to  policies  of  non- 
violence had  been  set. 

Consequently,  when  Braddock’s  defeat  on  July  9,  1755  dramatized  a new 
and  this  time  more  ominous  threat,  the  foundations  for  military  organization 
were  alreadv  laid.  When  the  Assemble  quibbled  over  Governor  Robert 
M orris’  request  for  a militia  law,  he  appealed  directly  to  the  people  to  form 
military  associations  similar  to  those  of  1 7487’  On  November  25  the  Assembly 
finally  approved  what  passed  as  a “militia"  law,  to  be  in  effect  until  October 
31,1 756,  but  it  provided  so  many  exemptions  and  imposed  such  restrictions 
on  the  employment  of  forces  that  it  w as  practically  worthless.  On  July  7,  1 756, 
after  it  had  been  sent  to  l.ondon  for  final  approval,  it  was  disallowed  by  the 
K ing  in  Council,  thereby  being  rendered  void.  The  report  of  this  ruling  did  not 
reach  Pennsylvania  until  October  15.  Although  the  Act  had  been  tentatively 
in  effect  for  almost  its  fully  prescribed  life,  it  appears  to  have  produced  few  if 
any  actual  militia  units.  During  this  period,  however,  a number  of  Associator 
organizations  were  formed.  Records  exist  of  29  infantry  companies,  a cavalry 
troop,  and  an  artillery  company,  mustering  a total  of  2,265  officers  and  men.' 

Despite  the  half-hearted  militia  program  and  the  rather  modest  Associator 
show  ing,  Pennsylvania  did  make  a considerable  military  contribution  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  by  organi/ing  three  battalions  (later  regrouped  into 
two)  of  "provincial”  troops  the  “Pennsylvania  Regiment"  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  class  this  organization  as  militia.11 

Between  1763  and  the  eve  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  no  Associator  units 
existed  with  official  sanction.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that  on  June  4,  1774,  a 
meeting  at  Hanover  Township  in  Lancaster  County  adopted  a number  of 
resolutions,  one  of  them  to  provide  a military  capability  to  oppose  British 
"tyranny";  the  authorization  of  a Hag  for  the  proposed  force  implies,  if  it  does 
not  prove,  actual  formation  of  such  an  organization.9  On  November  17,  1774. 
the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse  (later  redesignated  as  the  First  Troop 
Philadelphia  City  Cavalry)  was  organized  with  a strength  of  28  men. 10  The 
news  of  the  April.  1775  hostilities  in  Massachusetts  predictably  brought  a 
number  of  other  Associator  units  spontaneously  into  existence.  On  May  22, 
the  Northampton  County  Committee  of  Safety  urged  all  free  men  of  the 
county  to  arm  themselves  and  muster  for  military  training;11  and  in 
Westmoreland  County,  “Proctor’s  Battalion"  was  formed  on  May  24.i:On 
June  30.  the  Assembly  legitimized  these  and  the  similar  organizations  that 
had  come  into  being.  Within  the  next  few  months,  officers  had  been 
commissioned  for  a total  of  53  authorized  Associator  battalions.1-1 

These,  of  course,  were  entirely  separate  from  the  seven  battalions 
Pennsylvania  recruited  for  the  Continental  Army  during  1 775  and  1 776,  and 
from  the  two  units  of  "state  regulars”  Miles's  State  Rifle  Regiment  and 
Atlee’s  State  Musketry  Battalion  which  were  raised  initially  to  provide  a 
full-time  active-duty  nucleus  for  defense  of  Pennsylvania  itself  but  were  soon 
transferred  to  the  Continental  Army.14 

The  Associators  did,  however,  furnish  the  basis  for  a substantial  military 
contribution  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  in  providing  Pennsylvania’s 
input  into  what  was  called  the  “Flying  Camp.” 

That  organization  came  into  being  in  late  June,  1776,  after  Congress 
requested  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  to  provide  a total  of  1 0,000 
militia  for  ninety  days’  sen  ice  in  a special  pool  of  reinforcements  to  augment 
the  army  under  George  Washington  awaiting  a British  descent  on  New  Y ork 
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City  and  vicinity.  Pennsylvania’s  quota  was  4,500  men.15 

While  some  Pennyslvania  members  of  the  Flying  Camp  extended  their 
tours  beyond  the  prescribed  ninety  days,  there  was  considerable  rotation  of 
individuals  and  some  rotation  of  entire  organizations,  several  battalions 
being  retained  for  as  little  as  six  weeks.16  At  one  time  or  another,  fifteen 
Associator  battalions  served  in  the  Flying  Camp,  but  the  largest  number  on 
duty  at  any  single  time  seems  to  have  been  ten.  Some  of  these  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  on  August  27. 17  On  the  night  of  October  1 5,  elements  of 
another  Associator  battalion  were  part  of  a raiding  force  which  achieved 
considerable  success  in  a hit-and-run  attack  on  British  troops  on  Staten 
Island. 18  Substantial  portions  of  at  least  three  Associator  battalions  were  lost 
when  Fort  Washington,  N.Y.  was  captured  in  November,19  and  with  other 
erosions  during  the  army's  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  the  total  was  down  to 
2,082  by  November  30, 20  the  date  marking  the  end  of  the  term  of  Flying  Camp 
enlistment.  Even  so,  1,1 73  of  Pennsylvania’s  Flying  Camp  veterans  were  still 
with  Washington  on  December  31. 21  These  troops  had  taken  part  in  the 
December  26  attack  on  Trenton.  Other  Associator  units  were  called  up 
specifically  for  the  Trenton  campaign,22  some  but  not  all  of  them  making  up 
the  Associator  contingent  which  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton  a week 
later.23 

This  represented  the  Association’s  swansong.  The  system  having  become 
inadequate  to  the  need,  a genuine  militia  law  was  finally  enacted  on  March 
17,  1777.  In  outline,  it  provided  that  all  white  males  between  ages  18  and  53 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  would  be  enrolled,  with  only  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  masters  and  faculties  of  colleges,  purchased  servants,  and  certain 
officials  being  exempt.  Each  geographical  area  inhabited  by  fifty  to  eighty 
eligible  men  was  to  form  an  infantry  company,  and  the  companies  of  each 
county  were  to  be  organized  into  battalions  at  the  rate  of  eight  companies  per 
battalion.  Officers  were  to  be  elected  for  three-year  terms.  A schedule  often 
days  of  training  by  company  and  two  of  training  by  battalion  was  prescribed. 
The  men  of  each  company  were  to  be  assigned  by  lot  to  eight  "classes”  of  equal 
size. 

Active  duty  was  fixed  at  a maximum  of  sixty  days,  but  to  avoid 
depopulating  any  area  of  its  physically  fit  manpower,  militiamen  w'ere  to  be 
called  up  as  individuals,  by  classes,  rather  than  by  unit;  once  mustered,  the 
members  of  the  class  in  question  would  be  organized  into  a provisional 
company  ("marching”  company),  and  all  such  companies  of  a county  would 
be  grouped  into  one  or  more  provisional  battalions  for  the  duration  of  the 
tour.  Classes  were  to  be  called  up  in  numerical  sequence,  and  no  class  could  be 
ordered  to  a second  tour  until  all  other  classes  of  the  county  had  been  called 
for  duty.  Eventually,  small  fines  were  established  for  missing  drill  days  and 
heavy  fines  for  failing  to  march  with  a class  called  for  active  service;  it  was 
permissible,  however,  to  send  a substitute  on  active  service,  provided  the 
substitute  himself  had  not  been  called  up.24 

This  Act  brought  the  enrollment  of  an  estimated  60,000  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  that  more  than  a handful  of  units  adhered  fully  to  the 
training  schedule.  While  some  counties  bore  a disproportionate  burden  of  the 
active-duty  calls,  it  has  been  said  that  “tens  of  thousands”  of  the  men  enrolled 
never  saw  active  service.25  Nevertheless,  provisional  militia  battalions  served 
to  augment  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Brandywine,  Germantow  n,  and 
Whitemarsh  campaigns,  detachments  maintained  a screen  between 
Philadelphia  and  Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  encampment  of  1 777-1778, 
individual  companies  in  the  frontier  counties  furnished  valuable  service 
against  the  Indians,  and  numbers  of  others  made  less  spectacular  but 
genuinely  useful  contributions  in  such  functions  as  guarding  prisoners  of  war. 
As  a forerunner  of  a frequent  nineteenth-century  militia  role,  there  was  even 
an  instance  of  use  of  militia  to  put  down  civil  disorder  w hen,  in  October,  1 779, 
the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  reinforced  by  artillery,  dispersed  a mob  that 
had  been  intent  on  burning  the  houses  of  unpopular  political  figures.26 

The  expiration  of  the  Militia  Law  of  1 777  brought  a new  Act  on  March  20, 
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17X0,  essentially  an  extension  of  the  earlier  law  with  only  minor 
innovations.  Within  a short  time,  steps  were  taken  to  draw  on  the  militia  for 
individual  reinforcement  of  the  Continental  regiments.  Initially,  each  militia 
company  was  required  to  furnish  one  of  its  members  for  seven  months’  active 
duty  or  pay  a heavy  fine.  Later  in  the  year,  a new  “levy"  was  imposed,  this  time 
to  recruit  men  to  serve  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Of  the  men  who  were 
procured,  some  did  reach  Continental  regiments  but  others  joined  the  special 
militia  units,  enlisted  for  relatively  long  tours  of  frontier  service,  which  were 
known  as  "rangers”  or  "ranging  companies. ”2M 

t hese  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  need  for  forces  in  being  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  threat  without  the  delay  of  a militia  call-up.  Specifically,  they 
consisted  of  militiamen  serv  ing  not  with  their  normal  militia  organizations 
for  a standard  sixty-day  tour  but  voluntarily  enlisted  for  anything  from  four 
months  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  sometimes  for  defensive  duty  in  their  home 
regions  and  sometimes  for  a particular  operation. 

Even  after  peace  with  Britain  had  been  concluded,  conflict  with  the  Indians 
continued.  The  1 7X0  Militia  Law  therefore  remained  in  force  and,  with  minor 
changes,  was  renewed  on  March  2 1.  17X3.  In  the  following  year,  Pennsylvania 
militia  played  a key  part  in  a unique  contribution  to  American  military 
evolution.  On  June  2,  17X4,  Congress  disbanded  what  remined  of  the 
Continental  Army.29  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  some  sort  of  military  force 
under  congressional  control  was  indisputable.  Since  a standing  army  was 
widely  considered  to  be  a threat  to  democratic  government,  the  solution 
adopted  was  to  call  on  various  states  to  fill  quotas  of  men  from  their  militia 
for  one  year’s  active  duty.  On  June  3,  therefore.  Congress  asked  for  700  men 

1 10  from  New  Jersey,  165  each  from  Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  260 
from  Pennsylvania.-10 

Only  Pennsylvania  responded  promptly.  Authorization  of  this  force,  which 
eventually  attained  regimental  strength,  was  extended  on  a year-by-year  basis 
throughout  the  life  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  the  legal  sense,  the 
regiment  consisted  of  state  militia  contingents,  but  it  had  become  in  effect  a 
national  "standing  army.”  The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789 
merely  brought  a formalization  of  its  status. 

Even  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  issue  of  whether  principal 
reliance  for  security  would  be  on  the  militia  of  the  various  states  or  on  a 
nationally  controlled  standing  force  was  crucial  to  the  form  the  new 
government  would  take.  Sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  generally  opposed  a 
strong  central  government,  and  consequently  opposed  the  concept  of  a 
Regular  Army  of  any  significant  strength.  The  unavoidable  alternative,  of 
course,  was  what  was  called  a “well  regulated”  militia.  Despite  their  political 
views,  however,  most  Pennsylvanians  in  common  with  the  people  of  other 
states  were  less  than  whole-hearted  about  fulfilling  the  law’s  training 
requirements,  which  clearly  were  essential  if  the  militia  was  in  fact  to  be  “well 
regulated."  As  early  as  17XX,  the  Legislature  ruled  that  if  enough  men  in  any 
militia  battalion  so  chose,  they  could  group  themselves  into  a special 
company,  provided  they  would  equip  and  arm  themselves  at  their  own 
expense.  The  implication  is  clear  that  those  who  were  conscientious  about 
developing  military  proficiency  were  in  a minority. 

On  a national  scale,  on  May  8.  1792  Congress  passed  the  Militia  Act  which, 
while  laying  down  general  guidelines,  left  implementation  to  the  individual 
states.  It  specified  that  every  free,  white,  able-bodied  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  I X and  45  would  enroll  in  his  state’s  militia.  Within  six  months  he  was 
to  prov  ide  himself  with  appropriate  arms  and  equipment.  The  states  were  to 
organize  their  forces  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and 
div  isions  of  prescribed  size  and  strength.  The  President  could  call  the  militia 
to  active  duty  for  up  to  three  months,  but  no  militiaman  could  be  called  up 
oftener  than  once  each  year.11 

Complying  with  this  Act.  on  April  1 1,  1793  Pennsylvania  adopted  a new: 
Militia  Act  of  its  own.  Other  than  lowering  the  required  age  for  militia  service 
from  53  to  45  and  ceasing  its  prev  ious  practice  of  supplying  militiamen  with 


" Clarke,  I.  22-25.  One  change  was  that, 
within  each  county,  battalions  were  renumbered 
according  to  their  current  commander’s  relative 
seniority.  This  has  confused  historians  who  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  battalions  and  their 
members  remained  essentially  unchanged,  only 
the  numerical  designations  being  altered. 

2*  Military  System  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  3. 

29  Excepted  were  two  artillery  detachments 
with  a combined  total  of  eighty  men  under  a 
captain,  charged  with  guarding  the  publicstores 
at  West  Point  and  Fort  Pitt. 

30  Russell  F.  Weigley,  History  of  the  United 
States  Army  (New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing 
Co..  Inc..  1967),  page  82. 

31  Ibid.,  pp.  93-94. 
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32  Clarke,  1,  148-155, 

33  Richard  H.  Kohn,  Eagle  and  Sword:  The 
Federalists  and  the  Creation  of  the  Military 
Establishment  in  America.  1783-1802  (New 
York:  The  Free  Press,  1975).  page  163, 

34  It  has  been  claimed,  although  on  what  seem 
to  be  tenuous  grounds,  that  Mifflin's  action 
established  a precedent  that  state  militia  could 
not  be  called  to  active  duty  by  the  President  until 
after  he  had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  the  state 
authorities.  Actually,  once  a Federal  judge  had 
ruled  that  the  judicial  system  had  collapsed,  the 
President  had  full  legal  authority  to  call  for 
militia.  When  Washington  and  Mifflin  met  on 
August  2,  1794,  such  a ruling  was  still  under 
advisement.  After  it  was  made,  on  August  4, 
Mifflin’s  objections  were  legally  irrelevant;  the 
issue  was  whether  he  would  challenge  the  still 
shaky  authority  of  a newly  established 
government  by  invoking  popular  support  to 
defy  the  law. 

33  Clarke,  1,  159-164;  Klein  and 

Hoogenboom,  p.  104;  Kohn,  pp.  161-169; 
Weigley,  p.  100. 

36  Wayland  F.  Dunaway,  A History  of 
Pennsylvania  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1948),  pages  349-350. 

37  Klein  and  Hoogenboom,  p.  108. 


arms,  it  retained  most  of  the  features  of  its  previous  laws,  including  the  class 
system.  On  paper,  at  least,  the  militia  was  organized  into  some  sev  en  artillery 
companies  and  eight  cavalry  troops,  plus  72  infantry  regiments  organized  into 
22  brigades,  which  were  grouped  into  nine  divisions.32 

Elements  of  this  force  saw  service  in  the  spring  of  1794  when  Governor 
Thomas  Mifflin  sent  a detachment  to  guard  surveyors  who  were  laying  out 
towns  in  the  recently  acquired  Erie  Triangle.  President  Washington,  howev  er, 
feared  that  this  action  would  cause  the  tribes  of  the  area  to  join  forces  w ith  the 
hostile  Indians  confronting  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and  his  Regulars  in  the  Old 
Northwest  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 
Mifflin,  whose  clashes  with  Washington  dated  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  included  a key  role  in  the  abortive  “Conway  Cabal.” 
complied,  but  only  under  protest.33 

Against  this  background,  a new  crisis  in  relationships  arose.  This  was  the 
“Whiskey  Rebellion,”  which  came  to  a head  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
trouble  stemmed  from  Federal  attempts  in  western  Pennsylvania  to  collect  a 
tax  on  whiskey.  Contending  that  this  was  discriminatory,  the  western 
Pennsylvanians  took  violent  action  against  Federal  officials  attempting  to 
collect  the  tax.  On  August  I , local  leaders  on  their  own  initiative  called  out  the 
militia  of  the  area,  not  to  maintain  order  but  to  defy  the  government.  Only 
cooler  heads  dissuaded  the  western  Pennsylvania  militia  from  marching  on 
Pittsburgh  and  burning  the  town. 

Alarmed  by  the  reports,  on  August  2 Washington  met  with  Mifflin  to  ask 
for  Pennsylvania  militia  to  help  put  down  the  insurrection.  Aside  from  the 
political  differences  and  personal  coolness  between  Mifflin  and  Washington. 
Mifflin  knew  that  his  support  of  an  effort  to  use  force  against  the  protestors 
would  be  unpopular  in  Pennsylvania.  After  some  objections,  he  eventually 
agreed  to  cooperate  if  Washington  would  himself  initiate  any  call  for  militia, 
justify  his  action  publicly,  and  give  Mifflin  time  to  convene  the  Legislature 
and  open  negotiations  with  the  protestors.34 

On  August  7,  Washington  issued  a proclamation  calling  on  the  insurgents 
to  disperse  by  September  1 . A warning  order  went  out  at  the  same  time  to  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  to  fill  quotas  totalling  almost 
13,000  militia  to  march  when  called.  Pennsylvania's  quota  was  5, 196  men  in 
three  brigades.  Because  of  a loophole  in  the  law,  Mifflin  could  not  order  men 
to  duty,  so  he  asked  for  volunteers  from  Philadelphia  and  eleven  counties. 

Immediately,  he  ran  into  opposition.  Only  two  counties  indicated  any 
willingness  to  comply.  Rapidly  touring  the  other  areas,  Mifflin  urged  the 
militia  to  accept  its  duty,  to  such  effect  that  by  September  19  he  had  overcome 
the  objections.  Eventually,  some 4,400  Pennsylvania  militiamen  assembled  at 
Carlisle.  Joined  there  by  the  New  Jersey  contingent,  they  left  early  in  October, 
made  rendezvous  with  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  militia,  and  on  October  19 
arrived  at  Bedford.  In  the  face  of  such  overw  helming  force,  the  "rebellion” 
collapsed  without  resistance.35 

Over  the  next  few  years,  foreign  threats  materialized,  to  the  extent  that  by 
late  1798  hostilities  with  France  seemed  imminent.  To  raise  the  two  million 
dollars  needed  to  put  the  country  on  a war  footing.  Congress  enacted  a direct 
tax  on  land,  houses,  and  slaves.  In  theCommonwealth.  the  bulk  of  the  tax  fell 
on  houses,  whose  value  was  to  be  established  by  the  number  and  sizes  of  their 
windows.  The  procedure  was  not  widely  understood  and  was  particularly 
resented  in  the  German  communities  of  some  of  the  northeastern  counties. 
When,  early  in  1799,  assessors  began  the  process  of  measuring  and  counting 
in  order  to  fix  the  taxes  to  be  paid,  people  of  these  areas  obstructed  their 
efforts,  sometimes  by  force.  This  brought  a number  of  arrests,  the  prisoners 
being  jailed  at  Bethlehem.36  John  Fries,  a well  known  auctioneer  of  the  region 
and  a former  militia  captain,  had  been  active  in  the  protests.  On  March  7 he 
organized  a mob,  broke  into  the  Bethlehem  jail,  and  freed  the  prisoners.  Once 
again,  the  government  considered  that  it  faced  armed  insurrection.  " 

President  John  Adams’  response  was  to  send  five  hundred  regulars, 
reinforced  by  eight  troops  of  Pennsylvania  militia  cavalry  supplied  by 
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Governor  Mifflin,  to  restore  order.  The  combined  force  swept  through  the 
disaffected  regions,  taking  f ries  and  many  of  the  protestors  into  custody, 
f ries  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  but  was  granted  a presidential 
pardon. u 

Over  the  next  few  years,  numerous  laws  concerning  the  militia  were  passed, 
but  they  were  restricted  to  minor  administrative  adjustments.  By  1802,  the 
paper  strength  amounted  to  141  regiments  in  fourteen  divisions.  In  an  1802 
law,  however,  the  number  of  volunteer  units  that  could  be  formed  was 
prohibited  from  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  general  militia’s  infantry 
strength."'  It  seems  clear  that  active-duty  employment  of  the  volunteer 
companies  except  in  conjunction  with  a call-up  of  the  general  militia  was  not 
yet  contemplated. 

Despite  these  restrictions,  the  volunteer  companies  soon  were,  implicitly, 
given  a special  status,  being  authorized  to  meet  for  training  at  times  of  their 
own  choosing  rather  than  attending  the  scheduled  drills  of  the  general  militia, 
which  by  1807  was  organized  into  sixteen  divisional  areas.40  During  that 
summer  it  appeared  briefly  that  the  militia  might  have  to  prove  itself,  as  war 
threatened  with  Britain.  On  June  22,  the  British  frigate  Leopard  halted  the 
American  frigate  Chesapeake  at  sea  and  demanded  the  return  of  three 
American  citizens  in  the  Chesapeake's  crew  who  had  deserted  from  the  Royal 
Navy.  When  this  demand  was  refused,  the  Leopard  bombarded  the 
Chesapeake,  then  boarded  her  and  removed  the  men  by  force.41  With  war 
fever  running  high  throughout  the  country,  on  July  9 the  President  issued  a 
call  for  militia.  Pennsylvania's  quota  being  15,635.  On  August  5.  however, 
before  any  Pennsylvania  militiamen  could  take  to  the  field,  the  dispute  was 
settled  and  the  mobilization  cancelled.42 

Possibly  the  delay  in  being  able  to  field  units  of  the  general  militia  was  the 
motivating  force  behind  an  Act  of  the  following  year  which  provided  a 
number  of  encouragements  to  volunteer  units.  Additional  companies  were 
authorized  and  prov  ision  was  made  for  the  Governor,  when  the  militia  was 
called  up,  to  detach  v olunteer  companies  from  their  parent  battalions  of  the 
general  militia  and  form  them  into  separate,  all-volunteer  battalions, 
regiments,  and  brigades.44 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  number  of  these  companies,  their  total  was 
nowhere  near  what  was  needed  to  meet  the  requirement  that  arose  in  May. 
1812  when  President  James  Madison,  in  v iew  of  the  rapid  drift  toward  war, 
asked  the  states  to  create  a stand-by  force  of  100,000  militia.  The 
Pennsylvania  share  was  14,000.  To  meet  this  request.  Governor  Simon 
Snyder  issued  General  Orders  on  May  12,  providing  that  on  a geographically 
balanced  basis  the  men  would  be  selected  from  the  rolls  and  organized  into 
two  divisions,  one  to  be  centered  on  Philadelphia  and  the  other  on  Pittsburgh. 
The  men  were  to  be  assembled  and  inspected  and  their  names  and  unit 
assignments  submitted  to  the  state  adjutant  general,  but  they  would  not  be 
“embodied”  that  is,  ordered  to  active  duty.  Volunteer  companies  were 
authorized  to  offer  their  services  as  units.44 

War  was  formally  declared  in  June,  and  in  mid-August  the  War 
Department  directed  Governor  Snyder  to  order  2,000  men  to  active  duty. 
They  were  to  assemble  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  further  movement  to  Buffalo, 
NY.  to  take  part  in  a planned  invasion  of  Canada  across  the  Niagara  River. 
By  early  October,  some  1,500  men  of  this  brigade,  most  of  them  riflemen, 
arrived  at  Buffalo.45  They  were  among  the  troops  later  concentrated  by  Gen. 
Alexander  Smyth  at  Black  Rock,  opposite  the  British  Fort  Erie  on  the 
Canadian  side,  to  attack  across  the  river  on  November  28.  The  force  took  so 
long  boarding  the  boats,  however,  that  the  operation  was  postponed. 
Disgusted,  the  New  York  militia  contingent  left.  On  the  night  of  November 
30.  with  a second  attempt  scheduled  to  be  launched  on  the  morning  of 
December  1,  the  Pennsylvania  militiamen  announced  that  they  had  lost 
confidence  in  General  Smyth,  broke  camp,  and  departed  for  Meadville 
where,  within  a few  weeks,  their  tours  expired  and  they  were  discharged.  Teft 
with  only  half  of  the  men  he  needed  for  an  assault.  Smyth  abandoned  the 
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While  these  Pennsylvania  militiamen  were  still  on  active  duty,  a call  for 
another  2,000,  to  be  based  at  Pittsburgh,  was  received  from  the  War 
Department.  Early  in  1813,  men  from  this  group  were  sent  into  Ohio  as  part 
of  a force  laboring  to  build  w hat  became  Fort  Meigs,  a few  miles  inland  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River.  The  works  were  far  from  complete  when  the 
militia  tours  expired  on  April  2.  Due  to  the  rumors  of  a British  seaborne 
attack,  however,  some  two  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvanians  responded  to  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison's  request  to  stay  for  another  fifteen  days  to  help 
strengthen  the  defenses  until  recently  mobilized  Kentucky  militia  could 
relieve  them.  The  Kentuckians  arrived  on  April  19  and  the  Pennsylvanians 
returned  to  their  homes.  Although  they  missed  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  which 
began  on  May  1 but  was  broken  off  by  the  British  on  May  5.  they  had 
contributed  at  least  indirectly  to  the  successful  outcome.47 

In  the  east,  another  threat  had  already  materialized  in  March  when  a series 
of  Royal  Navy  raids  took  place  along  the  coast.  Pennsylvania  militia  was 
called  up  for  fifteen  days  to  man  Fort  Mifflin,  just  downstream  from 
Philadelphia,  until  a Regular  Army  garrison  could  arrive.  In  May,  three 
militia  companies  were  sent  to  guard  the  Dupont  powder  mills  south  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  remaining  on  duty  until  July  28. 48 

As  the  summer  progressed  there  were  still  more  calls  on  the  Pennsylvania 
militia.  Fake  Erie  was  controlled  by  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  at  Erie,  Pa.  was  building  a fleet  to  challenge  that  control;  meanwhile, 
his  boatyards  were  extremely  vulnerable  to  attack.  For  their  protection,  a 
force  of  about  1,500  Pennsylvania  militia  was  mobilized  to  build  and  man 
batteries  and  earthworks  around  the  town  and  the  harbor  mouth.  Some  of 
these  men,  moreover,  served  as  riflemen  aboard  Perry's  ships  in  the  victorious 
Battle  of  Fake  Erie,  fought  on  September  10. 49 

In  the  following  year,  Pennsylvania  militiamen  were  again  in  action  when 
some  six  hundred  of  them,  with  250  Regulars,  sailed  in  five  vessels  from  Erie 
to  Fong  Point,  Ontario,  where  they  burned  houses  and  mills  for  a distance  of 
eight  miles  inland,  destroyed  the  town  of  Port  Dover,  and  returned  safely  to 
Erie.50  Not  long  afterward,  some  400-500  Pennsylvania  militia  were 
mobilized  to  serve  under  Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  who  with  a force  of  three 
brigades  was  now  in  command  on  the  Niagara  front.  The  Pennsylvanians, 
with  a contingent  of  New  York  militia  and  some  four  hundred  Indians, 
comprised  the  brigade  commanded  by  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter.  In  the  Battle  of 
Chippewa,  on  July  5,  Porter's  men  scattered  a body  of  Indians  in  a patch  of 
woods  on  the  enemy  flank  but,  as  they  broke  into  the  open,  found  themselves 
facing  the  full  British  force,  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets.  Porter  ordered  a 
withdrawal  which  rapidly  degenerated  into  a rout.  Fortunately,  a well  trained 
Regular  brigade  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was  in  position  to  absorb  the 
brunt  of  the  British  attack,  then  launch  a counterattack  which  drove  the 
British  in  flight.51 

General  Brown  moved  his  army  on  to  fight  the  drawn  Battle  of  Lundy’s 
Lane  on  July  25. 52  When  the  Americans  returned  to  Fort  Erie,  however,  the 
British  followed,  and  on  August  2 began  a siege.  This  was  not  abandoned 
until  September  21,  after  General  Porter  led  a sortie  which  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  and  destroyed  the  enemy's  hope  of  success. 

While  American  arms  were  achieving  victories  on  the  northern  front, 
British  troops  raided  and  burned  Washington,  D.C.  on  August  21.  This 
brought  fears  of  a possible  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  triggering  a major 
mobilization  of  the  state’s  militia.  Companies  from  sixteen  counties  and 
Philadelphia  were  assembled,  with  some  10,000  men  stationed  at  Marcus 
Hook  and  Kennett  Square  to  protect  Philadelphia,  and  another  5,000  at  York 
in  case  the  British  moved  up  from  Maryland.53  When  Baltimore  came  under 
immediate  threat  of  attack,  the  uniformed  company  named  the  York 
Volunteers  and  two  York  County  companies  of  general  militia  marched 
south.  Attached  to  Maryland  regiments,  they  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  North 
Point,  which  halted  the  British  land  assault  on  the  city.54  The  repulse  of  the 
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British  at  Baltimore  turned  out  to  he  the  war's  final  episode  on  the  east  coast. 
Vs  a precaution,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  militia  was  kept  under  arms 
throughout  the  autumn,  the  men  returning  to  their  homes  only  in  early 
I )ecember.'5 

from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Pennsylvania  fully  supported  every  Federal 
request  tor  militia  and,  indeed,  contributed  more  militiamen  than  any  other 
state  1 nthusiasm,  however,  could  not  compensate  for  the  gross  defects  of  the 
system,  f v en  the  volunteer  companies  had  been  seriously  short  of  arms  when 
war  broke  out.  The  lack  of  standard  organization  and  the  inflated  militia 
ranks  created  problems  when  militia  units  were  combined  with  Regulars:  the 
militia  officers  refused  to  serve  under  Regular  officers  of  lower  rank  even 
though  the  Regulars  were  commanding  larger  formations;  eventually  (on 
March  2X,  1814),  the  Legislature  had  to  pass  a law  requiring  them  to  do  so. 
Hven  then,  volunteer  units  (which  elected  their  officers)  protested  at  serving 
under  appointed  officers,  even  when  appointed  by  the  President.  Governor 
Snyder’s  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  sweeping  reforms  were  largely  thwarted.56 

The  Governor  pointed  out  the  faults  of  the  general  militia  structure  in 
explicit  terms  on  December  5.  1816.  Successive  governors  followed  suit 
w ith  little  effect  in  a series  of  messages  that  continued  for  decades.''  Part  of 
the  problem  was  that  while  the  population  had  grown  to  the  point  that  there 
was  no  convincingly  predictable  military  need  for  anything  approximating 
the  number  of  men  required  by  Federal  law  to  be  enrolled  in  the  general 
militia,  no  one  could  devise  an  equitable  system  of  exemptions  to  limit  to  a 
realistic  total  the  number  obligated.  Further,  militia  rank  and  political 
influence  were  intertw  med.  No  authority  less  than  the  United  States  Congress 
could  reform  the  system,  and  there  were  politically  influential  if  local  vested 
interests  opposing  any  change.  Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  1 792  Federal  law . 
Pennsylvania  had  to  continue  the  wasteful  and  largely  pointless  requirement 
lor  general  enrollment  and  training;  but  because  of  the  genuine  need  for  a 
degree  of  actual  military  capabilities,  authorities  began  what  evolved  into  a 
lull  program  to  encourage  individuals  to  join  volunteer  companies  which 
would  achieve  a reasonable  level  of  training  and  reflect  a more  usable  total 
strength. 

1 his  began  with  an  Act  of  March  24,  1818.  which  established  trainingdavs 
tor  the  general  militia  at  the  token  level  of  two  a year,  but  for  the  first  time 
expressly  identified  volunteer  units  as  entities  separate  in  themselves,  ruling 
that  any  man  w ho  equipped  himself  and  serv  ed  in  a volunteer  company  for 
seven  consecutive  years  would  thereafter  be  exempt  from  militia  service 
except  in  time  ot  actual  emergency.  I he  general  militia  was  tacitly  allowed  to 
degenerate  In  1 820,  the  state  Adjutant  General  complained  that  many  legally 
obligated  men  were  not  even  enrolling  and  that  the  arms  and  equipment  held 
for  the  general  militia  were  missing  or  in  serious  states  of  disrepair.  Similar 
reports  were  made  in  1821  and  1 822. 55  The  battalion  training  days  grew  into 
county-fair  occasions,  marked  by  drunkenness,  pranks,  and  open  mockery  of 
any  form  of  military  training."’ 

Although  maintained  largely  as  little  more  than  lip-service  to  the  law,  on 
paper  the  general  militia  increased  steadily.  The  reported  total  grew  from 
134,774  in  1823  to  165,393  in  1833.  Over  the  same  decade,  there  was  an  even 
greater  proportional  growth  in  the  numbers  of  men  enrolled  in  volunteer 
companies,  from  23,738  to  36,888.  Whereas  all  the  general  militia  was 
organized  as  infantry  , volunteer  units  were  formed  not  only  as  infantry  but 
also  as  light  infantry,  riflemen,  artillery,  and  cavalry.60 

It  was  on  the  "uniformed”  companies61  that  chief  reliance  came  to  be 
placed.  M uch  of  this  reliance  was  for  ceremonial  occasions  such  as  the  visit  of 
I afayette  to  Philadelphia  on  September  28.  1 8246:  and  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  George  Washington’s  birth  on  February  22.  1832.  There  were 
some  occasions,  however,  for  emergency  service. 

One  occurred  at  the  time  of  a race  riot  in  Philadelphia  in  August.  1833.  Two 
volunteer  companies  were  held  at  their  armories  on  stand-by  for  several 
hours,  but  were  not  otherwise  involved.61  A civil  disturbance  five  years  later. 


" Clarke.  I.  196 

14  Victor  A Sapio.  Pennsylvania  and  the  War 
of  1X12  (Lexington:  The  University  Press  of 
Kentucky.  1970).  pages  183-188. 

v Clarke.  II.  29-30.  35-37. 

" Ibid..  I.  34;  II.  30-31. 

.1  Ritchie  Garrison.  “Battalion  Day:  Militia 
Exercise  and  Frolic  in  Pennsylvania  Before  the 
Civil  War."  Pennsylvania  Polk  life.  Vol.  XXVI 
(Winter.  1976-1977):  6-8 

40  Clarke.  II.  32-35.  37.  The  “Commission 
Books"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  listing  all 
officers,  with  their  assignments,  are  maintained 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives.  For  volunteer 
organizations,  these  show  the  sometimes 
flamboyant  names  adopted  by  the  companies  as 
well  as  their  more  mundane  formal 
designations. 

61  In  the  general  militia,  no  uniforms  were 
issued,  although  officers  were  required  to 
provide  their  own  or  be  fined  for  appearing  on 
drill  days  in  civilian  clothing.  Each  volunteer 
company  adopted  its  own  often  gaudy  uniform, 
which  was  purchased  at  the  members'  expense. 
Transfer  from  one  company  to  another,  perhaps 
as  the  result  of  a change  of  residence,  was 
therefore  a costly  proposition,  with  such  an 
inhibiting  effect  on  reenlistment  as  to  be  noted 
by  one  state  adjutant  general  as  a problem  in 
maintaining  needed  strengths. 

Nicholas  B Wainwright,  “Court-Martial 
of  Captain  John  R.  C.  Smith,"  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  C 
(January.  1976):  104-1  15;  Clarke,  II,  31. 

43  Clarke,  II,  36. 
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64  Ibid.,  II,  37-38;  Klein  and  Hoogenboom, 
pp.  134-135. 

65  Clarke,  I,  36-37;  II,  37,  39,  41-42. 

66  Michael  Feldberg,  The  Philadelphia  Riots 
of  1844:  A Study  in  Ethnic  Conflict  (Westport, 
Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1976),  pages  92-96. 

67  Ibid.,  pp.  102-115;  Clarke,  II,  39. 


however,  held  the  potential  of  being  much  more  serious. 

That  was  the  so-called  “Buckshot  War.”  The  trouble  arose  when  Joseph 
Ritner,  the  incumbent  governor,  was  defeated  for  reelection  on  October  9. 
1838  by  David  D.  Porter  and  eight  seats,  which  would  determine  the 
controlling  party  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  were  left  in  dispute 
Ritner’s  supporters  were  confident  that,  with  a majority  in  the  House.  the\ 
could  disqualify  enough  of  Porter's  votes  to  perpetuate  Ritner  in  office.  But 
thousands  of  Porter's  backers  (locked  to  Harrisburg,  thronged  the  streets, 
and  even  broke  into  the  legislative  chambers,  where  fights  erupted.  Still 
governor  until  the  inauguration,  Ritner  ordered  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Patterson, 
commanding  the  1st  Militia  Division  (Philadelphia)  to  have  his  men  load 
their  muskets  “with  buckshot  and  ball”  and  move  them  to  Harrisburg. 
Arriving  with  a thousand  men  on  December  10,  Patterson  learned  that  Ritner 
expected  his  troops  to  install  the  pro-Ritner  faction  of  the  Legislature.  When 
Patterson  properly  insisted  that  he  would  act  only  to  maintain  order  and 
protect  public  property,  Ritner  ordered  him  and  his  men  back  to 
Philadelphia.  Next,  the  Governor  called  for  troops  from  Capt.  Edwin  V. 
Sumner,  commanding  Carlisle  Barracks,  a nearby  Regular  Army  post;  but 
Sumner,  backed  by  President  Martin  Van  Buren,  refused  to  intervene  in  a 
purely  state  matter. 

Deciding  that  his  original  mistake  had  been  in  failing  to  assign  the  active- 
duty  mission  to  a militia  general  who  was  politically  sympathetic,  Ritner 
ordered  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Alexander  to  march  on  Harrisburg  with  his 
Cumberland  County  division.  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  in  mustering 
only  67  men,  moved  to  Harrisburg  on  December  15.  A week  passed  before 
reinforcements  arrived,  and  they  amounted  only  to  three  companies.  By  that 
time,  however,  several  of  the  pro-Ritner  legislators  had  defected  to  the  other 
party  and  the  affair  was  settled  peaceably.64 

Although  special  measures  were  adopted  over  the  next  few  years  to  provide 
incentives  to  volunteer  units,  the  general  militia  system  continued  to  receive 
sporadic  attention,  with  a seventeenth  division  being  created  in  1840.  In  1842, 
the  two  annual  training  days  were  abolished,  but  before  a month  was  out, 
the  1st  Division  had  to  be  called  to  duty  on  a stand-by  basis  for  race  riots  in 
Philadelphia;  and  on  July  11  of  the  following  year,  a militia  brigade  was 
mustered  when  riots  by  Irish  weavers  in  the  Kensington  section  of 
Philadelphia  had  to  be  put  down.  In  August,  a strike  by  Lehigh  Canal 
boatmen  which  became  violent  was  ended  only  when  two  militia  companies 
from  Easton  advanced  on  the  strikers  with  loaded  muskets.  The  spate  of 
activity  must  have  caused  the  Legislature  to  reconsider,  for  on  April  26,  1844 
an  Act  was  passed  restoring  the  training  days  for  the  general  militia;  at  the 
same  time,  it  provided  that  any  man  who  did  not  want  to  attend  these  drills 
could  be  excused  by  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  a year.65 

The  ink  on  this  law  was  barely  dry  when  another  civil  disturbance  arose, 
again  in  Kensington.  The  issue  was  religious  and  ethnic,  the  protestant 
nativists  believing  that  the  ideals  on  which  America  had  been  built  were 
threatened  by  Irish  Catholic  values.  The  controversy  was  brought  to  a head 
when  members  of  the  nativist  American  Republican  Party  determined  to 
meet  on  May  6 to  form  a chapter  in  a largely  Irish  ward  of  Kensington.66 

Rioting  broke  out  when  shots  were  fired  at  the  meeting  from  the  Hibernia 
Hose  Company,  killing  two  nativists.  The  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  could  not 
disperse  the  mob,  so  he  asked  Gen.  George  Cadwalader  of  the  1st  Militia 
Brigade  for  help.  Cadwalader  demurred,  pointing  out  that  as  Pennsylvania 
had  no  anti-riot  statutes,  his  men  could  be  sued  or  even  prosecuted  if  anyone 
were  killed  or  injured.  Notwithstanding  these  reservations,  he  did  call  out 
troops  when  violence  resumed  the  next  day.  On  May  8.  nativists  rioted  once 
again,  this  time  burning  one  Catholic  church  in  Kensington  and,  before  the 
militia  could  arrive  to  prevent  them,  another  in  Philadelphia  proper.  The  situ- 
ation had  now  reached  such  proportions  that  the  civil  government  authorized 
General  Patterson  to  call  out  his  entire  Division  and  impose  martial  law . Not 
until  May  15  were  the  militia  discharged  and  civil  rule  restored.67 
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I he  calm  was  only  superficial.  On  July  5,  a report  spread  that  a Catholic 
church  in  Philadelphia's  Southwark  section  was  being  converted  into  a 
fortress  when  twenty  muskets  from  F;  rank  ford  Arsenal  were  seen  being 
delivered  there,  \etually,  they  were  for  a newly  organized  militia  company  of 
local  Irishmen  which  had  been  formed  solely  to  protect  the  church.  A crowd 
gathered  to  demand  surrender  ol  the  muskets.  I he  Sheriff,  helped  bva  militia 
company,  persuaded  the  crowd  to  disperse,  but  another  crowd  gathered  on 
the  following  morning  and  remained  all  day.  When  militia  companies  tried  to 
clear  the  streets  late  in  the  evening,  fighting  broke  out,  but  after  a number  of 
arrests  were  made  the  crowd  scattered.  Two  companies,  the  Vlarkle  R i tics 
(whose  captain  was  himself  an  active  nativist)  and  a largely  Irish-Catholic 
unit  called  the  Hibernia  Greens,  were  left  to  guard  the  church. 

On  July  7.  the  mob  returned,  armed  with  a cannon  from  a ship  at  the  docks, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  I’ he  captain  of  the  Vlarkle  Rifles 
refused  to  help  defend  the  church,  so  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave.  The 
mob  then  demanded  that  the  Hibernia  Greens  evacuate  the  church.  1 eft  with 
no  choice,  and  since  nativ  ist  leaders  did  promise  to  protect  the  building  from 
damage,  the  Irish  militiamen  marched  out,  only  to  have  the  mob  follow, 
pelting  them  with  stones.  One  militiaman  was  caught  and  beaten  so  badly  that 
he  was  let t lor  dead,  although  he  later  recovered. 

I he  crowd  still  refused  to  lease,  so  by  evening  General  Cadwalader  arrived 
with  more  militia  This  brought  on  further  fighting.  On  Cadwalader’ s orders, 
his  men  opened  fire.  I hc  fire  was  returned  by  two  cannon  as  well  as  by 
muskets.  To  capture  the  cannon,  the  f irst  City  T roop  charged  at  the  point 
w here  the  Hash  had  been  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  failed  to  see  a rope  the  mob 
had  stretched  Irom  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  Although  their  mounts 
were  sent  sprawling,  the  cavalrymen  did  take  one  gun,  and  the  second  cannon 
had  to  remain  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  order  to  escape  a similar  fate. 
By  the  morning  of  July  9,  some  5,000  militia  were  converging  on 
Philadelphia.  The  violence  was  over,  but  the  troops  were  kept  on  duty  for 
almost  three  weeks. hH 

The  militia’s  performance  had  raised  a number  of  serious  questions 
concerning  its  reliability  and  its  competence,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
effort  to  introduce  reforms.  I hc  I egislaturc’s  only  action  was  to  pass  a law  on 
April  16,  1X45  which  eased  the  requirements  for  general  militia  service  bv 
raising  the  minimum  enrollment  age  from  18  to  21  and  repealing  the  law 
imposing  jail  terms  for  failing  to  pay  fines  for  missing  training  days.  In  any 
case,  when  war  against  Mexico  was  declared  on  May  13,  1846.  the  militia’s 
role  in  civil  disturbances  gave  way  to  emphasis  on  its  contribution  to  forces 
raised  for  federal  service. 

Determined  not  to  repeat  the  1812  fiasco,  Washington  took  a new 
approach.  Instead  of  asking  the  states  for  short-tour  active-duty  militia,  the 
f ederal  government  now  asked  them  to  furnish  specific  numbers  of  regiments 
enlisted  as  entire  units  for  at  least  one  year  of  f ederal  service,  to  be  know  n as 
"State  Volunteers”  as  distinct  from  the  Regular  Army  regiments  of  the 
permanent  establishment. ',l)  In  response  to  the  War  Department’s  initial 
request  lor  six  Pennsy  lvania  regiments,  98  volunteer  companies  offered  their 
services.  0 This  request  proved  to  be  only  tentative,  and  it  was  not  until 
November  1 6 that  a firm  requisition,  for  one  ten-company  regiment,  was  sent 
to  the  state.  T his  organization,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was  formed 
around  a nucleus  of  six  volunteer  militia  companies  from  Philadelphia,  two 
I rotn  Pittsburgh,  and  one  each  from  Pottsville  and  Wilkes-Barre,  and  fleshed 
out  to  full  strength  with  new  recruits.  The  regiment  was  mustered  in  at 
Pittsburgh  on  December  I5.'1 

Three  days  later,  the  War  Department  asked  the  state  to  form  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  At  the  outset,  it  was  made  up  of  two  volunteer 
militia  companies  from  Cambria  County  and  one  each  from  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Fayette  County.  Columbia 
County.  Reading,  and  Mauch  Chunk.’2 

Both  organizations  joined  Gen.  Winfield  Scott's  expedition  to  VeraCruz,, 


' Feld  berg,  pp.  138-139,  143-158;  Clarke.  II. 
39-41  Individual  unit  orderly  books  and  other 
records  covering  participation  in  the 
Philadelphia  riots  arc  preserved  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Archives. 

h‘  this  introduced  what  was  essentially  the 
system  used  in  both  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Spanish- American  War.  Originally,  most  of  the 
Slate  Volunteer  regiments  were  enlisted  for  one 
year,  but  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  in  the 
Mexican  War  were  enlisted  "for  the  duration." 
In  the  Mexican  War.  these  regiments  were  made 
up  largely  of  peacetime  volunteer  militia 
companies,  but  in  the  Civil  War  the  vast 
numbers  ol  State  Volunteer  regiments  that  were 
formed  made  this  impossible.  The  point  to 
remember  is  that  State  Volunteers  in  extended 
Federal  scr\  ice  were  not  the  same  as  volunteer 
militia,  even  when  the  latter  was  in  Federal 
service,  as  such  service  was  always  for  only  a 
short  period. 

w Clarke.  II.  45. 

1 Ibid..  II.  50;  Randy  Hackcnburg, 
“Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  the  War  with 
Mexico."  Pennsylvania  Heritage.  Vol.  IV 
(March.  1978):  27-28  Ihc  Philadelphia 

companies  were  the  Washington  I ight  Infantry, 
the  City  Guards,  the  Monroe  Guards,  the 
Cadwalader  Grays,  the  Philadelphia  Fight 
Guards,  and  the  Jefferson  Guards.  The 
Pittsburgh  companies  were  the  Duqucsne  Grays 
and  the  Jackson  Independent  Blues.  The  other 
two  companies  were  the  Wyoming  Artillerists 
(Wilkes-Barre)  and  the  Washington  Artillery 
(Pottsville).  both  serv  ing  as  infantry. 

’ Clarke.  II.  51;  Hackcnburg.  pp.  28-29. 
I hese  were  the  American  Highlanders  and  the 
Cambria  Guards  (both  Cambria  County),  the 
Philadelphia  Rangers,  the  Independent  Irish 
Circcns  (Pittsburgh),  the  Cameron  Guards 
(Harrisburg),  the  Westmoreland  Guards,  the 
Fayette  County  Volunteers,  the  Reading 
Artillery,  and  the  Stockton  Artillerists  (Mauch 
Chunk),  the  latter  two  serving  as  infantry.  Later, 
two  more  companies  were  added  the  Wayne 
Guards,  from  Huntingdon  and  Crawford 
counties,  and  a company  from  Bedford  County. 
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73  Hackenburg,  p.  28. 

74  David  Nevin,  The  Mexican  War 
(Alexandria.  Va.:  Time-Life  Books,  1978),  page 
221. 

75  Hackenburg,  p.  30. 

76  Clarke,  II,  53. 

77  Ibid..  11,  52;  Nevin.  p.  221. 

78  Hackenburg,  p.  30. 

79  Clarke,  II,  54. 

80  Ibid..  I,  37-39. 

81  Ibid..  I,  39-40. 


taking  part  in  the  siege  of  the  city."3  In  Scott’s  adv  ance  on  Mexico  C ity . the 
Pennsylvania  regiments  were  present  but  not  engaged  at  Cerro  Gordo  on 
April  18,  1847.  Early  May  brought  the  end  of  the  tours  of  the  one-year 
Volunteer  units,  so  Scott  halted  his  advance  until  replacements  could  arrive 
When  the  march  resumed  on  August  8,  the  1 st  Pennsylv  ania  (its  strength  now 
reduced  by  disease  to  about  400  men74)  was  left  behind  to  garrison  the  armv  's 
forward  supply  depot  at  Puebla. 

The  2d  Pennsylvania,  moving  with  the  main  army,  was  part  of  the  force 
which  on  September  13  assaulted  the  citadel  of  Chapultepec.  then  stormed 
Mexico  City's  Belen  Gate.75  The  city  surrendered  on  September  14.  and  the 
Pennsylvania  regiment  led  the  march  of  the  victorious  armv  into  the  enemv 
capital.76  That  same  day,  a force  estimated  at  8,000  Mexicans  laid  siege  to 
Puebla.  Despite  the  disparity  in  numbers,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  held  out  until 
October  12,  when  a relief  force  under  Gen.  Joseph  Tane  arrived/  The 
fighting  was  over,  but  it  was  not  until  mid-June,  1848  that  the  two 
Pennsylvania  regiments  joined  each  other  and  left  Mexico.  The  men  were 
back  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  latter  part  of  July,  reaching  their  homes  in 
August.78 

Tess  than  two  months  later.  Pennsylvania  militia  found  itself  once  more 
involved  in  the  old  role  of  maintaining  order.  On  October  9.  militia  had  to  be 
called  out  to  put  down  a Philadelphia  race  riot  which  brought  no  casualties 
but  kept  the  troops  on  duty  until  October  12.79 

The  next  year  brought  a major  new  militia  law,  ostensibly  to  give  the 
general  militia  a character  comparable  to  the  volunteer  units.  It  stated  that  as 
a matter  of  duty,  every  able-bodied  white  male  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 
should  provide  himself  with  a uniform;  these  men  were  to  be  formed  in  30- 
man  companies,  which  would  be  further  organized  into  battalions  and 
regiments;  each  county  would  comprise  a brigade;  and  the  militia  as  a whole 
would  constitute  twenty  divisions.  There  were  to  be  no  less  than  four  annual 
drill  days,  but  fines  would  be  only  such  as  an  individual  unit  saw  fit  to 
prescribe  and  collect.  Exempt  were  all  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
anyone  who  had  or  was  in  the  process  of  acquiring  five  years'  serv  ice  in  a 
volunteer  militia  company.  This  Act  gave  rise  to  a new  practice,  at  first 
informal  but  later  recognized  in  law.'whereby  any  individual  could  in  effect 
evade  the  requirements  of  the  law  by  becoming  a “contributing”  member  of  a 
volunteer  company  merely  by  making  a small  annual  donation  to  its  treasury. 
In  1852,  an  Act  applying  only  to  Philadelphia  imposed  a tax  of  a dollar  a year 
on  all  eligible  individuals  unless  they  were  actual  or  contributing  members  of 
a volunteer  militia  organization.  Two  years  later,  the  law  was  broadened  to 
apply  to  the  entire  state,  although  the  annual  military  tax  of  one  dollar  was 
restricted  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh;  elsewhere,  it  was  only  fifty  cents.80 

The  final  step  in  reducing  the  general  militia  to  nothing  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  a draft  registration  was  taken  with  the  passage  of  an  Act  on 
April  21,  1858.  The  military  tax  was  fixed  state-w  ide  at  fifty  cents  a year.  The 
only  organized  force  now  actually  remaining  was  that  of  the  volunteer  militia 
units.  Because  each  county  continued  to  comprise  a brigade,  however,  and  the 
twenty-division  structure  was  preserved  without  any  corresponding  growth  in 
the  number  of  volunteers  enrolled,  the  unit  manning  levels  were  necessarily 
reduced.  Companies  could  be  formed  with  as  few  as  thirty  men;  three 
companies  could  be  a battalion;  and  five  companies  were  enough  for  a 
regiment.  For  once,  however,  fairly  substantial  fines  were  stipulated  for 
failure  to  attend  the  one  annual  drill  required.81  This  exclusive  emphasis  on 
the  volunteer  militia  was  a factor  in  the  proliferation  of  units.  Most  were  of 
token  size,  and  arms  and  equipment  were  almost  universally  in  short  supply 
In  brief,  the  actual  capability  was  vastly  less  than  a simple  listing  of 
organizations  would  imply. 

The  shortcomings  were  highlighted  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  the 
War  Department  called  on  Pennsylvania  to  send  two  regiments  immediately 
to  defend  Washington  against  an  expected  Confederate  attack.  Even  in  the 
face  of  what  was  perceived  as  a genuine  emergency,  only  five  companies  could 


he  assembled,  and  these  \ aried  in  strength  from  50  to  105  men.  At  Harrisburg 
on  April  lb,  1X61.  these  companies  were  mustered  into  service  for  three 
months  and  left  immediately  for  Baltimore.  There,  to  transfer  from  one 
railway  station  to  another,  they  had  to  march  through  a hostile  crowd  massed 
in  the  center  ot  the  city.  Most  of  them  were  unarmed,  but  the  mob  limited 
itsell  to  jeers  and  threats,  only  a few  stones  and  bricks  being  thrown.  The 
companies  reached  Washington  tit  6 p.m.  and,  being  the  first  State  Volunteers 
to  arrive,  have  subsequentls  been  known  as  “the  First  Defenders." 

Their  service  was  certainly  significant  psychologically,  but  it  proved 
otherwise  uneventful.  After  April  30,  two  of  the  companies  were  moved  down 
the  Potomac  to  help  garrison  Fort  Washington,  Md.  Eventually,  all  five 
(fleshed  out  with  recruits  and  reorganized  into  seven  companies)  were 
incorporated  on  paper  into  one  of  the  three-month  regiments  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  field,  but  the  regiment  never  collected  all  its  elements  in  one  place 
to  serve  as  a unit.  At  the  end  of  their  tours,  two  of  these  seven  companies  took 
their  discharges  but  the  rest  voluntarily  postponed  their  muster-out  for  a few 
days  because  of  the  fears  following  the  Union  Army's  disaster  at  the  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.s: 

Fhe  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  regiments  in  the  Civ  il  War  is  not 
properly  part  of  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  Certainly,  some  pre- 
war v olunteer  companies  as  such  and  hundreds  of  indiv  iduals  who  had  served 
in  volunteer  companies  joined  long-service  regiments  formed  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians during  the  war,  but  in  contrast  to  the  Mexican  War  experience  these 
were  not  actually  part  of  the  state's  pre-war  military  structure. 

At  the  same  time,  state  militia  in  one  sense  of  the  term  did  perform  active 
duty  when  emergencies  arose  from  time  to  time  during  the  war.  The  special 
characteristic  of  these  forces,  however,  is  that  they  consisted  of  short-term 
prov  isional  units  formed  of  v olunteers  responding  to  calls  in  times  of  crisis, 
not  a levy  drawn  from  existing  rolls  of  obligated  indiv  iduals. 

T he  Confederate  invasion  of  Maryland  in  September,  1862  brought  the 
hasty  formation  of  the  equivalent  of  thirty  infantry  regiments,  four  cavalry 
regiments,  and  an  artillery  regiment.  Some  15,000  men  were  sent  to 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  another  10,000  to  the  v icinity  of  Chambersburg,  25,000 
were  collected  at  Harrisburg,  and  one  regiment  was  sent  to  Delaware  to  guard 
the  Dupont  powder  mills.  After  Lee’s  withdrawal  following  the  Battle  of 
Antietam,  these  men  were  released  from  duty  between  September  23  and 
September  25. 

The  beginning  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  in  June.  1863  brought  another 
emergency,  not  only  from  the  Confederate  advance  but  from  the  threat  of 
civil  disturbance  in  the  rear.  Before  the  invasion  was  over,  some  60.000  men 
formed  into  28  regiments  had  been  mustered  into  serv  ice,  part  of  them  for  six 
months  and  the  rest  for  ninetv  days.  Several  regiments  were  sent  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg,  where  their  outposts  skirmished 
briefly  before  giv  ing  way  in  front  of  the  Confederate  adv  ance.  Militia  posted 
to  make  a stand  at  Carlisle  was  brushed  aside,  but  other  militia,  although 
unable  to  block  Confederate  progress,  managed  to  burn  the  bridge  between 
Wrightsv ille  and  Columbia.  Still  others  toiled  at  fortifying  the  high  ground 
across  the  Susquehanna  from  Harrisburg  and  took  part  in  an  artillery 
exchange  with  the  Confederate  vanguard  until  it  received  urgent  orders  from 
I ee  to  rejoin  him  at  Gettysburg.  No  Pennsylvania  militia  was  on  hand  during 
the  battle  there,  but  militiamen  were  sent  in  immediately  afterward  to  help 
collect  the  wounded  and  the  thousands  of  discarded  weapons.  During  the 
same  period,  vv  hen  Gen.  John  Hunt  Morgan,  finding  his  escape  route  blocked 
after  a raid  into  Ohio,  headed  toward  western  Pennsylvania,  four  militia 
regiments  based  on  Pittsburgh  moved  into  position  to  cover  the  approaches, 
thwarting  his  plan  and  helping  to  make  possible  his  capture.*4 

While  this  was  going  on,  resentment  of  the  call  for  militia  and  fear  of  the 
Federal  draft  brought  the  threat  of  rioting  in  several  Pennsylvania  areas.  Two 
militia  regiments  were  hurried  to  the  mining  regions  of  Schuylkill  County  and 
three  others  to  Philadelphia.  Whether  the  cause  was  the  presence  of  armed 


Samuel  P.  Bates,  History  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  1861-5  (Harrisburg:  B.  Singerly, 
State  Printer.  1869-1870).  Vol.  I,  pages  3-8.  The 
“First  Defenders,"  all  serving  initially  as 
infantry,  were  the  Ringgold  Light  Artillery 
(Reading),  the  Washington  Artillerists  and  the 
National  I ight  Infantry  (both  of  Pottsville),  the 
Logan  Guards  (Lcwistown),  and  the  Allen 
Rifles  (Allentown).  Of  these,  the  Washington 
Artillerists  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War. 
Except  for  the  National  Light  Infantry  (formed 
in  1831 ).  all  the  others  had  been  in  existence  for 
ten  years  or  less  providing  an  illustration  of 
the  transitory  nature  even  of  volunteer  militia 
companies. 

« Ibid.,  V.  I 147-1  148. 

m Ibid..  V.  1222-1231. 


85  Robert  I.  Alotta.  Stop  the  Evil  (San 
Rafael,  Calif.:  Presidio  Press.  1978).  pages  99. 
104:  Clarke.  II.  98-100. 

86  Clarke,  1.  43,  45. 

87  Ibid..  1.  49. 


men  or  the  news  of  the  outcome  at  Gettysburg,  the  unrest  subsided  and  the 
threat  disappeared.  All  the  same,  it  was  not  until  September  that  the  last  of 
the  militia  mobilized  during  the  summer  was  mustered  out.85 

Against  the  background  of  this  experience,  a new  militia  law  was  enacted 
on  May  4,  1864.  Once  again,  a general  enrollment  was  required  for  all 
military-age  men  who  were  not  in  Federal  service  or  members  of  volunteer 
companies.  None  of  these  enrolled  men  could  be  called  up  except  in  case  of 
actual  emergency,  however,  and  no  organizational  structure  was  established 
men  would  be  called  as  individuals,  and  only  then  would  they  be  formed  into 
provisional  units.  Volunteer  companies,  by  contrast,  were  to  be  organized  in 
units  up  to  division  strength.  The  twenty-division  structure,  principalis  for 
administration,  was  maintained.86  In  effect,  the  general  militia  concept  was 
for  all  purposes  dead.  Only  on  April  7,  1870,  though,  was  it  formally  laid  to 
rest,  when  the  state's  military  establishment  was  officially  restricted 
exclusively  to  volunteer  units,  which  by  an  Act  of  that  date  w;ere  collectively 
designated  as  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.8' 
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Color  of  John  Proctor’s  Westmoreland  County 
Battalion  This  "Battalion"  was  one  of  an 
ultimate  total  ot  fifty-three  units,  supposedly  of 
Regimental  strength,  authorized  in  June  of  1775 
under  a new  law  of  association.  Like  most  other 
such  units,  this  "Battalion"  did  not  survive  the 
transition  from  "Associator"  to  Pennsylvania 
Militia  in  1777.  The  actual  design  of  the  color  is 
based  on  the  British  flag  of  the  period,  but  w ith 
the  addition  of  the  Revolutionary  American 
coiled  serpent  with  legend  “DONT  TREAD 
UPON  ME”  Above  the  rattlesnake  are  the 
letters  ".!  P I BWCP".  w hich  are  thought  to  stand 
for  John  Proctor's  Independent  Battalion 
W estmoreland  County  Provincials  (or  Pennsyl- 
vania). The  color  descended  in  the  family  of 
Samuel  Craig,  an  officer  in  the  Battalion,  from 
whose  descendents  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  received  it  in  1914. 

(70”  Fly.  78"  Hoist) 


Color  of  the  E irst  Continental  Regiment 
(Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion)  The  unit  to  which 
this  color  belonged  was  neither“Associator"  nor 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  but  a Continental  Regi- 
ment raised  in  Pennsylvania.  The  device  in  the 
center  ( principal)  of  the  color  is  that  of  a hunter 
spearing  a netted  lion.  This  cartoon-like  motif  is 
very  suggestive  of  the  devices  designed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  original  “Associator" 
units  in  the  1740s.  As  such,  the  hunter  and  lion 
device  represents  the  sole  original  survivor  of 
this  type  of  Pennsylvania  military  art.  The 
Franklin  devices  are  the  first  know  n examples  of 
unit  insignia  devised  foradistinct  military  forces 
in  America.  The  First  Continental  color  and  its 
device  are  described  in  future  tense  by 
I ieutenant  Colonel  Edward  Hand  in  March  of 
1776  at  Botson;  hence,  the  actual  color  is 
thought  to  have  originated  shortly  after  that 
date.  The  color  was  shown  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  1876  and  was  purchased  three 
years  later  by  Matthew  Quay.  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  from  WLT. 
Robinson,  a descendent  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  Robinson  of  the  First  Continental 
Regiment. 

(60"  Fly.  53"  Hoist) 

Collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission. 
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Uniform  Coatee  of  Henry  Felty 

The  uniform  prescribed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  during  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
is  described  as  being  “For  the  infantry,  light  infantry,  and  cavalry,  a blue  coat,  faced  with  red,  the 
lining  and  buttons  thereof  white;  for  the  artillery,  a blue  coat  faced  and  lined  with  red,  with  yellow 
buttons;  but  the  uniform  of  the  general  officers,  and  officers  of  the  staff,  shall  be  blue,  faced  with 
buff . . . and  the  cockade  to  be  worn  by  the  militia  of  this  state,  shall  be  blue  and  red."  (Cited  from 
the  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  XVII,  1802-1805,  page  179.)  It  would  seem  from 
this  description  that  an  officer  would  be  recognized  not  by  the  trimmings  of  his  coat  but  by  the 
sword  and  other  accoutrements  he  was  to  own  personally. 

The  blue  coatee  shown  was  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  Feldy,  a private  in  the  artillery 
branch  during  the  Revolution.  As  such,  it  was  given  to  Valley  Forge  State  Park  in  1913  by  Mr. 
Bardsley  Birdwell,  a descendent  of  Feldy’s.  While  the  style  of  the  coatee  dates  the  piece  about 
1 800,  a relationship  to  the  known  history  of  the  coat  can  be  established  by  changing  the  spelling 
of  the  wearers  name  from  “Feldy”  to  “Felty".  It  has  been  established  that  a father,  son,  and 
probably  a grandson  of  that  name  were  enrolled  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia  from  the  Revolution 
thru  the  War  of  1812. 

Henry  Felty,  senior,  was  enlisted  in  the  1st  and  later  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
Continental  Line.  He  was  not  in  the  “Artillery  Branch"  as  stated  by  the  donor  of  the  uniform 
Henry  Felty  (probably  his  son)  was  in  the  York  County  Militia  in  1778  and  I 779.  He  later  saw 
militia  service  with  the  Hanover  ( Pennsylvania)  T roop  of  Horse  as  a Second  Lieutenant  in  1 799 
Another  reference  finds  a Henry  Felty  in  the  Lebanon  County  militia  during  the  War  of  1812. 
The  known  Felty  service  history  is  confined  to  references  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Series  of 
Pennsylvania  Archives.  From  these  references,  it  can  be  established  that  a member  of  the  Felty 
family  saw  Pennsylvania  militia  service  during  the  approximate  period  of  the  uniform’s 
manufacture  and  that  his  service  is  consistent  with  Pennsylvania  uniform  regulations  for  the 
Cavalry  in  1 798.  Beyond  this  fact,  it  is  supposition  that  ( 1 ) the  coatee  belonged  to  Henry  Felty, 
Junior,  and  (2)  that  he  wore  it  as  a junior  officer  in  the  Hanover  Troop  of  Horse  in  1798. 
Collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 


Uniform  Coat  of  Brigadier  General  Francis  Nichols,  1798 

This  coat  descended  through  the  Nichols  family  and  was  donated  several  years  ago  to  the 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  Nichols  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Revolution  and  was  captured  at  the  Siege  of  Quebec.  He  was  appointed  a Brigadier  General  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Militia  in  1798.  No  mention  can  be  found  of  his  service  after  1800,  though  he 
died  in  1 8 12.  The  coat  corresponds  closely  with  the  regulations  fora  Pennsylvania  M ilitia  general 
officer  of  the  period  with  the  exception  being  that  the  facings  are  white  rather  than  the  prescribed 
buff  color.  Stylistically,  the  coat  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century, 
having  a standing  collar  and  small  gilt  buttons,  not  manufactured  before  the  1 790s.  Collections  of 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 


Sword  of  Francis  Nichols 

General  Nichols'  sword  also  descended  in  his 
family.  Strong  tradition  associates  the  sword 
with  Nichols’  capture  at  the  Siege  of  Quebec 
(December  31,  1775)  and  indicates  that  the 
sword  was  returned  to  him  upon  his  parole  by 
the  British.  The  silver  mounted  hunting  sword 
has  a lion's-head  pommel  and  is  touchmarked 
1M  for  Joseph  Moulton  who  worked  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts  during  the  mid 
and  late  18th  century.  Private  Lender. 
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HorsemanX  Saber,  I ancaster  ( ounty  I.ight  Horse  c.  1745 

I he  saber  on  exhibit  was  made  lor  Edward  Davis  of  the  I ancaster  Count}  I ight  Horse.  The  only 
record  known  of  Davis  is  as  a delinquent  in  Captain  Evan  Kunkel's  Troop  for  1793-1795.  for 
which  inattendance  he  was  lined  I pound  and  If)  shillings.  ( Records  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
Military  Nccounts  Militia  1793-1809,  4th  Division.  1 ancaster  County  Box  4 Folder  I)  The 
period  of  Davis’  accounts  would  correspond  with  the  approximate  stylistic  dating  of  the  sword. 
I he  sword  has  a lion’s-head  pommel,  double  fullered  blade,  and  a tooled  scabbard.  The  owner's 
name  and  unit  appear  engraved  upon  a silver  shoulder  belt  plate.  Collections  of  the  Pottstown 
Historical  Socieu . 


Pennsylvania  Militia  Muskets  of  the  1795  I S Military  Pattern 

"Public  arms."  weapons  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  were  in  theory  used  to  supplement  those  arms  which  each  militiaman  was  supposed  to  own 
personally  In  practice,  many  arms  were  furnished  to  the  individual  militiamen  at  State  expense,  and  often  were  not  well  accounted  or  cared  for.  Three 
examples  of  such  muskets  are  exhibited,  all  of  the  I S 1 795  pattern  and  made  under  State  contract  in  the  early  19th  century.  The  first  is  marked  “AA" 
inside  the  lock  and  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  \dam  \ngstadt  I he  musket  is  marked  “I*"  and  “CP"  on  the  left  side  of  the  barrel.  The  “CP”  mark  at 
this  period  almost  certainly  stands  for  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Private  lender.  The  second  .69  caliber  musket  was  made  by  Joseph  Miles, 
probably  as  part  of  either  the  State  contract  of  September  1 798  or  that  of  April  1 80 1 for  2,000  muskets  each  contract.  like  the  Angstadt  musket,  the  piece 
is  marked  “CP"  on  both  lock  and  barrel.  Private  Under  The  third  major  contractor  for  Pennsylvania  militia  muskets  was  Owen  Evans.  The  Evens 
musket  exhibited  is  marked  “CP"  and  “FA  \\S"  on  the  lock  I he  stock  is  marked  "24R  PM"  which  stood  for  the  24  th  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
recruited  in  the  Philadelphia  area  Atwater  Kent  Museum.  Philadelphia. 
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In  1821  it  was  reported  that  the  Commonwealth  owned  44,831  muskets,  of  which  28,465  could 
then  be  located.  The  numbers  of  arms  actually  available  is  summarized  by  Major  Clarke  in  his 
Official  History  of  the  Militia  and  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  This  summary  for  the  1 820’s 
shows  that  while  some  of  the  missing  muskets  were  eventually  found,  the  problem  of  muskets 
either  being  issued  and  not  returned  or  ruined  by  poorstorage  in  the  arsenals  was  never  solved.  A 
number  of  the  remaining  muskets,  with  bayonets  attached,  were  made  into  a fence  around  the 
State  Arsenal  in  Harrisburg  by  painting  them  black  and  linking  them  together. 


Muskets  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  were  complete  with  bayonets,  but  apparently  these  were 
only  rarely  marked.  The  “MILES”  stamped  bayonet  on  exhibit  was  probably  made  for  one  of  his 
Pennsylvania  contracts  about  1800.  Private  lender. 


Pennsylvania  Militia  Rifles 

Pennsylvania  furnished  .54  caliber  rifles  to  its  militia  riflemen,  though  these  were  produced  in  much  few'er  numbers.  Two  examples  from  the 
Pennsylvania  rifle  contract  of  1814  are  exhibited  from  a total  contract  of  200  rifles.  The  first  rifle,  marked  Henry  Deringer,  is  numbered  CP44,  while  the 
second,  made  by  George  Tryon,  is  numbered  166.  Both  rifles  have  the  same  inspector’s  stamp.  “F  GOETZ".  Goetz  was  listed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Arsenal 
in  1816  and  1817.  The  lock  on  the  Deringer  rifle  has  been  reconstructed.  Private  lender. 
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Color  of  the  5 ork  Volunteer*  c.  1814 

Pennsy  Ivania  volunteers  and  general  militia  also 
took  part  in  the  detense  ot  Baltimore  against  the 
British  in  IS  14  While  the  more  famous  incident 
ol  the  campaign  was  the  naval  attack  on  Fort 
McHenry . a British  land  adv ance  w as  stopped  at 
the  Battle  ot  North  Point,  outside  Baltimore. 
Three  Pennsylvania  companies  took  part  in  this 
engagement  under  Maryland  command.  One  of 
these  units  was  the  York  Volunteers. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Commonwealth  is  a 
color  associated  with  the  York  Volunteers, 
presented  to  the  unit  by  the  “l  adics  of  York.”  It 
is  unknown  how  the  piece  came  to  the 
Commonwealth,  hut  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
gathered  with  the  Civil  War  colors  returned  to 
Harrisburg  between  IS66  and  1914.  The  York 
color  is  recorded  as  having  been  in  the  State's 
trophy  room  known  as  "The Old  Flag  Room.” 
in  the  Capitol  complex  prior  to  1915.  There  is  no 
real  documentation  lor  this  color  hav  ing  been  to 
the  Battle  of  North  Point  except  for  an  old  tag 
attached  to  it  which  states  that  it  was  used 
during  the  War  of  1812  This  attribution  isquite 
consistent  w ith  the  unweighted  silk  fabric  of  the 
color  and  the  stylistic  motifs.  The  design  use  of 
eagle  and  serpent  is  quite  rare  after  the 
Revolution  but  occurs  in  a few  instances  during 
the  early  19th  century  The  motto  “LIBERTY 
VIRTUE  AND  INDEPENDENCE"  is  that  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

(55"  Fly,  55'/:"  Hoist) 

Collet  lions  of  the  Penns  ylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission. 


Silver  Medal  Vwarded  to  William  P.  Brady  for  Taking  Part  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 

In  1815  some  1.000  Pennsylvania  militiamen  were  detailed  to  guard  Perry  's  fleet  then  being  built 
at  Erie.  When  that  fleet  sailed  in  September.  1813  some  of  the  militia  troops  sailed  with  it  to 
engage  the  British  in  the  Battle  ol  I akc  Erie.  For  this  serv  ice,  the  Commonwealth  had  a silver 
medal  struck  by  Moritz  burst  ol  Philadelphia  and  presented  toeach  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  who  had  participated  The  medal,  while  authorized  bv  the  Stale  Legislature  in  1814.  was 
not  actually  struck  until  1818. 

William  P Brady  was  a private  in  the  131st  Regiment,  1st  Brigade.  I Ith  Division. 
Pennsylvania  Militia  (Centre  County  ) and  served  from  May  5 to  November8,  1813  llcvvas  later 
Sergeant  at  Arms  lor  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate.  Shown  are  the  medal  and  a silhouette  of 
Brady  done  in  1835.  Collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
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Congressional  Presentation  Sword  Awarded  to  Midshipman  George  Senat  for  Services  at  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie 

On  exhibit  is  one  of  the  swords  presented  by  Congress  to  persons  in  command  of  vessels  during 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  This  sword  was  presented  to  Midshipman  George  Senat  commanding  the 
schooner  Porcupine  ( 1 gun),  one  of  three  schooners  assigned  to  protect  Fort  Erie.  The  three  were 
attacked  by  the  British  who  had  portaged  their  boats  and  who  surprised  and  captured  two  of  the 
American  schooners.  The  Porcupine  cut  her  cable  and  was  not  molested.  The  blade  of  the  sword 
was  made  by  William  Rose  and  etched  by  John  Meer,  both  of  Philadelphia.  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Cap,  Cartridge  Box,  and  Button  Die  Used  by  the  Washington  Grays  of  Philadelphia 

The  bellcrown  cap,  with  its  distinctive  diamond  shaped  plate  bearing  the  bust  of  Washington,  was  used  by  the  Washington  Grays  from  the  inception  of 
the  companyabout  1823  until  the  early  1840's.The  cap  is  pictured  in  a lithograph  of  the  company  published  inthe  U.S.  Military  Magazine  (Huddy  and 
Duval)  1839-1841.  It  is  believed  that  the  die  for  the  cap  plate  was  cut  by  either  George  Armitage  or  by  his  successor.  William  Pinchin,  as  orders  for 
finished  plates  appear  in  the  original  records  of  the  Company. 

The  cartridge  box  in  use  by  the  Grays  during  this  period  shows  the  “WG”  monogram  on  the  flap  together  with  a shoulder  belt  plate  made  by  cutting  the 
diamond  trim  from  the  cap  plate.  In  more  recent  years  the  shoulder  belt  plates  have  been  remounted  to  a diamond  background  for  use  on  later  headgear 
by  this  company. 

The  overlay  die  used  bv  the  Grays  to  produce  their  uniform  button  of  the  mid  1 840’s  is  shown  together  with  its  original  product.  The  force  on  the  right  of 
the  photograph  would  be  used  to  impress  a brass  planchet  with  the  eagle  device  shown  on  the  die  at  the  left.  The  device  was  then  trimmed  to  the  outline  of 
the  eagle  and  mounted  on  a convex  button.  The  die  was  most  probably  cut  by  George  Floyd,  a button  maker  who  worked  in  Philadelphia  in  that  trade 
from  1842-1844.  Buttons  are  known  from  this  die  with  the  Floyd  backmark.  Later  buttons  from  the  die  were  made  hv  Scovills  & Co  of  Waterburx 
Connecticut  (1840-50). 
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I niforms  of  the  State  lenciblcs  of  Philadelphia  c.  184?  and  1852 

Lhe  State  Fencibles  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  in  1812:  however,  the  unit's  earliest  surviving  uniforms  are  these,  which  were  obtained  when  the 
collection  maintained  by  the  Fencibles  was  dispersed  several  years  ago.  The  blue  coatee  dates  from  the  mid  I840’s  and  is  shown  together  with  its  original 
cap  The  cap  is  labeled  “WIl  I I A M CHESSMAN  MANUFACTURER  OF  MILITARY  CAPS  AND  EQUIPMENTS  No  96  NORTH  THIRD 
STREET.  PH  I LA  DEI  PHI  A."  Cressman  worked  at  that  address  from  1845  thru  1848.  The  buttons  on  the  coat  are  of  similar  vintage,  having  been  made 
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by  George  Floyd  (who  worked  in  Philadelphia  1 842-1844).  The  coatee,  cap,  and  belts  are  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner.  James  1 . Upton,  a private 
in  the  company  mentioned  several  times  in  published  company  records  during  the  1 840's  and  1 850's.  I n 1 844  the  red  "tailed  coat"  and  bearskin  cap  were 
adopted  as  dress  uniform  by  the  State  Fencibles.  It  is  believed  that  the  uniform  on  exhibit  dates  from  the  early  1850’s  and  was  worn  bv  Thomas  M 
Richards,  a member  of  the  company  from  about  1820-1860.  Collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
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Cap  of  the  Lafayette  Troop  (Northumberland 
County.  PA) 

This  mounted  cap  is  a country  version  of  the 
classical  Grecian  style  helmet.  The  only  record 
of  the  unit  is  that  of  a troop  of  horse  attached  to 
the  43rd  Regiment,  8th  Division.  Pennsylvania 
Militia  in  1837.  On  May  10th  of  that  year 
Captain  William  Eiben  of  the  Lafayette  Troop 
certified  ",  . . that  John  Stichter  blew  the 
trumpet  three  days  for  the  above  troop  being  the 
days  of  training  required  by  law  for  1837."  For 
this  musical  accompaniment  Stichter  was  paid 
S3. 00  Collections  of  the  Northumberland 
County  Historical  Society. 


I niform  Coat  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Artillery  c.  1842. 

Some  volunteer  militia  units  copied  the  U.S. 
Army  in  their  selection  of  uniforms.  While  the 
cap  worn  by  the  First  Pennsylvania  Artillery 
bore  a distinguishing  plate  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  coat 
shown  here  is  directly  from  the  Army 
regulations  of  1832  thru  1851.  The  coat  was 
worn  by  3rd  Lieutenant  W.P.  Foulke  of  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Artillery  about  1 842.  The  uniform 
should  date  prior  to  1845  when  Foulke  moved 
for  a time  to  West  Virginia.  Private  collection. 
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Color  of  the  First  State  Troop,  Philadelphia  County  Cavalry 

This  color  shows  the  Arms  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  name  of  the  Troop  in  a ribbon  below  the  arms.  The  reverse  depicts  a charging 
horseman  in  the  uniform  of  the  company,  with  motto  beneath.  The  uniform  painted  on  this  color  is  very  similar  to  that  shown  in  a lithograph  printed  in 
the  U.S.  Military  Magazine  of  1839-1841  and  it  is  believed  that  the  color  would  also  date  from  the  period  1835-1850.  The  color  is  signed  “Woodside". 
thought  to  represent  John  A.  Woodside,  a noted  banner  painter  from  Philadelphia.  Some  of  Woodside's  drawings  are  in  the  collections  of  the  H istorical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Lamentably,  the  drawing  for  this  color  is  not  among  them.  (38"  Fly,  30"  Hoist)  Atwater  Kent  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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( ap  Plate  Believed  to  Have  Been  Worn  by  the  W arren  Rifles  of  Hanover,  Pennsylvania 

Painted  cap  plates  are  not  common  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  known  that  a number  of  units  did 
wear  them,  much  like  those  used  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Maine.  The  present  plate  comes 
to  the  exhibit  without  documentation  but  with  a verbal  history  of  having  been  used  by  the 
Warren  Rifles,  Efforts  to  find  some  record  of  this  unit  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a unit  in  the  York  County  area  known  as  the  Warren  Greys,  organized  in  1830  and 
existing  at  least  through  the  Mexican  War.  Its  relationship  to  the  Warren  Rifles  is  conjectural  but 
the  dating  of  the  plate  from  1830-1845  is  approximate.  The  plate  shows  a painted  eagle  and 
ribbon  above  the  letters  “WR"  on  a tin  (lashed,  “tombstone"  shaped  cap  plate.  Private  collection . 


Die  for  Shoulder  Belt  Plate  of  In  known  Militia 
l nit  c.  1850-1860 

This  die  was  used  to  make  the  profile  bust  of  a 
general  officer  which  w ould  then  be  applied  to  a 
shoulder  belt  plate  most  probably  rectangu- 
lar in  shape.  The  die  is  signed  "KEY"  on  the  right 
hand  margin.  Frederick  C.  Key  was  a die  sinker, 
first  in  New  York  and  then  in  Philadelphia,  from 
1844  through  the  rest  of  the  19th  century  He  is 
known  to  have  made  many  military  dies  for  the 
William  H.  Horstmann  Company  after  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1848  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 


I niform  Coat  and  Trousers  of  Captain  John  W.  Geary,  c.  1846 

John  W Gears  was  Captain  of  the  American  Highlanders  of  Summit  (Cambria  County) 
Pennsylvania.  Phis  unit  volunteered  to  fight  in  Mexico  as  one  company  of  the  2nd  Pennsylvania 
Regiment.  It  is  believed  that  the  Highlanders  wore  U.S.  Army  uniforms  in  Mexico,  leaving 
militia  dress  behind  while  in  Federal  service.  Geary'  became  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Pennsylvania 
during  the  Mexican  War.  After  the  war.  he  went  on  to  become  the  first  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
then  Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  a Major  General  in  the  Civil  War,  and  served  two-term 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 
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'Colors  of  the  Columbia  Battalion  of  Volunteers  and  the2  Columbia  Volunteer  Battalion,  c.  1837-1848,  Montour  County  The  Columbia  Guards,  like  the 
American  Highlanders,  became  part  of  the  2nd  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the  Mexican  War.  As  a Pennsylvania  volunteer  militia  unit,  the  Columbia 
Guards  were  one  of  several  companies  in  the  Columbia  Battalion  of  Volunteers,  also  known  as  the  Columbia  Volunteer  Battalion  in  a different  stage  of 
its  evolution.  Colors  having  both  names  were  donated  to  the  State  Museum  by  Dr.  Frick,  the  son  of  W.  Frick,  captain  of  the  Columbia  Guards.  Also  in 
the  exhibit  is  an  original  notebook  kept  by  Captain  Frick  which  is  opened  to  a page  showing  a sketch  of  the  terrain  at  the  Battle  of  Vera  Cruz. 
'(61"  Fly,  55!4"  Hoist)  \51Vi"  Fly,  57 '/i " Hoist)  Collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 


Belt,  Epaulettes,  Auguillette,  and  Cartridge  Box 
of  John  S.  Wilson,  Captain,  Columbia  Guards 
(Montour  County) 

John  S.  Wilson  preceded  A.  W.  Frick  as  captain 
of  the  Columbia  Guards  in  Mexico.  Wilson  was 
captain  of  the  Guards  during  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz,  but  died  in  Mexico  in  April,  1847. 
Wilson’s  belt,  with  tongue  and  wreath  buckle, 
his  epaulettes,  aiguilette,  and  cartridge  box  are 
shown  in  “Defending  the  Commonwealth.”  The 
cartridge  box,  shown  in  reverse  detail,  has  an 
inscribed  brass  plate  “J.S.  WILSON 
DANVILLE,  PENN  A.”.  Private  collection. 
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Mexican  Flag  Captured  by  the  2nd 
Pennsylvania  Regiment 

A Mexican  flag  captured  at  the  Gates  of  Mexico 
City  was  donated  to  the  State  Museum  in  1914. 
The  flag  was  captured  by  Samuel  Roller,  a 
private  in  Company  G of  the  2nd  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  (Harrisburg  area).  The  flag  has  a 
painted  Mexican  eagle  on  bunting.  Collections 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 

(49"  Fly,  34"  H oisi) 


Color  of  the  F irst  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
Mexican  W ar 

This  twenty-nine  star  United  States  flag  was 
apparently  carried  as  a color  by  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  even  though  it  measures 
78"x93".  The  flag  descended  through  the  family 
of  Francis  1 Bow  man.  Captain  of  Company  “I" 
(the  Wyoming  Artillerists  of  Wilkes-Barre).  The 
twenty-nine  star  pattern  was  current  from  July 
1847  to  February  1848.  The  placement  of  the 
stars  in  a quartered  circle  is  unusual  but  by  no 
means  unique,  as  the  actual  placement  of  stars  in 
the  canton  of  the  United  States  flag  was  not  set 
by  law  until  1912.  Collections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 

Color  of  the  Ringgold  l ight  Artillery  of 
Reading,  1830-1861 

A number  of  volunteer  militia  companies  took 
the  name  "Ringgold"  after  the  Mexican  War 
hero.  Major  Sam  Ringgold,  who  died  at  the 
Battle  of  Palo  Alto.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Ringgold  l ight  Artillery  formed  in  1850.  The 
obverse  of  their  color  shows  the  more-or-less 
standard  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  name  of  the  unit  in  a 
ribbon  below.  The  reverse,  however,  depicts  a 
cannon  with  legend  “STAND  BY  THE  FLAG 
& DOM  GIVE  UP  THE  GUNS".  The 
R inggolds  served  as  one  of  the  “First  Defender” 
companies  which  hurried  to  the  defense  of 
Washington,  D C.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  order  to  help  forestall  a possible 
Confederate  capture  of  the  city.  The  color  was 
received  from  the  State  flag  room  in  1915  with 
no  other  history  of  its  presentation  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Collections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 

(39"  Fly,  55'/2"  Hoist) 
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If  you  have  enjoyed  this  book  . . . 

Contact  us  for  information  on  other  fine  books  dealing  with  arms, 
armour,  and  military  history.  And  ask  about  our  bi-monthly 
magazine  MAN  AT  ARMS  — the  magazine  of  arms  collecting- 
investing. Using  color  extensively,  and  handsomely  printed,  it 
features  a broad  range  of  articles  by  the  world’s  experts  in  all  types  of 
arms,  from  all  periods  and  nations. 
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